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Equal Rights 


Let the Facts Be Known 


T MAY be assumed, under the compulsory education laws current in the 
| United States, that practically every child knows the names of Washington 
and Lincoln, and understands, in a general way, the debt which all Ameri- 
cans owe to these makers of freedom. Not one child in ten thousand, not even 
one adult in ten thousand, has ever heard the name of Susan B. Anthony. 
Yet Miss Anthony’s gift to the women of the nation stands on a parity with 
Washington’s and Lincoln’s gifts to white and colored men. 


From a condition of bondage, equaled only by that of the slave, Miss 
Anthony, by the work of her own hands, elevated the status of women until at 
last they became politically free. 


Washington, Anthony and Lincoln are the great emancipators of the 
American people, and history which teaches the name of one to our apesniege 
is false unless it teaches the names of the others as well. 


Women should demand public recognition of the high place Susan B. 
Anthony holds in the actual history of our country. 


Judge Waite on Jury Service for Women 


in general intelligence, patience, attention, in regard for the court’s 
instructions and in conscientious endeavor to determine the facets accord- 
ing to the evidence is the opinion of the Honorable Edward F. Waite of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Judge of the Hennepin County District Court and 
special lecturer at the University of Minnesota. Judge Waite has an inter- — 


- HAT the average woman juror is in no wise inferior to the average man 


national reputation as an authority on courts dealing with juvenile and 


domestic problems. 


“The Judge’s opportunity to place a value on the jury service of women,” 
says Judge Waite, “is so inferior to that of one who observes it intelligently 
from the inside that I am quoting, by permission, from a recent letter giving 
the experience of a well-known Minneapolis business man, whose knowledge 
of affairs and of different aspects of life makes his opinion especially worth- 


_ while, He Says: 


“Like many other men of the old I was 
to the employment of women as jurors, but since serving with them 
on several occasions I have entirely reversed my opinion. 


“Strange to say, the average woman juror, despite the fact of more 
than half of them having no business experience, grasps the import 
of a case more intelligently than the average man juror. I attribute 
it to the fact of their being good listeners, extremely conscientious ; 
and, while knowing little or nothing about law and its application to 
business, they show very good reasoning power. Their remarks in a 
jury room have surprised me. They are generally sound..... I was 
recently on a case which lasted nearly a week and the arguments pre- 
sented by a woman juror, whose employment was of a minor capacity 
in a local laundry, astounded me. She was a woman of limited edu- 
cation and had worked since early girlhood. Furthermore, she had 
never served as a juror before that time. While the foregoing is an 
outstanding case, nevertheless I had similar experiences with women 
on other cases where good sound judgment was needed. 


“By some it has been argued that on cases involving revolting 
evidence, women should not be drawn. It happened that I was on 
such a case. The sexes of the jurors were divided. One of the men . 
jurors was a minister of the Gospel; all the women were a fair aver- 
age—nice decent people. We discussed in the jury room minute and 
intimate details quite openly and without embarrassment, and had 
no difficulty in arriving at a just verdict, which apparently coincided 
with the Court’s opinion. In my mind I liken a woman juror in 
handling unpleasant subjects to a hospital nurse who has a job to 
perform and she faces the music, regardless of its unpleasant 


“On and off, I have had more than the average layman’s experience 
in court procedure. It happens that I have regularly served as a 
juror for the last thirty years, prior to which I had ten years’ criminal 
court experience as occasion demanded. Before coming to the United 
States I was a member of the Northwest Mounted Police.” — 
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F 15—National Holiday 


tually be set apart as a national holi- 
day, Maryland women of all ranges 
of thought and political opinion will unite 
to honor the memory of Susan B. Anthony, 
founder of the Feminist movement in 
America, at a dinner to be given on the 
one hundred thirteenth anniversary of her 
birth in the ball room of the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Maryland. 
The Maryland Branch of the National 
Woman’s Party, the League of Women 
Voters, the Maryland State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the Women’s (Givic 
- League, the Junior League, the Woman’s 
City Club, the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, the College Club, the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club, the 
Women’s Bar Association of Baltimore 
City, the Arundell Club, the Hamilton 
Street Club and innumerable other organ- 
izations of women will be represented. 
Marie W. Presstman, chairman of ar- 
rangements and vice-president of the 
Maryland Branch, National Woman’s 
Party, will be assisted in receiving the 
guests by Dr. Florence Bamberger, Mrs. 
William Baurenschmidt, Mrs. Duncan K. 
Brent, Mrs. Emil Crockin, Mrs. R. Mori- 
son Henry, Mrs. Donald R. Hooker, Mrs. 
Francis H. Jencks, Mrs. 8. Johnson Poe, 
Mrs. Charles R. Posey, Miss Emily Brune 
Randall, Miss Julia, R. Rogers, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Shoemaker, Mrs. Harry R. Slack, 
Jr., Mrs. George A. Solter, Mrs. I. Ridge- 


| N the hope that February 15 may even- 


way Trimble, Miss Anne Graeme Turn- 
bull, Mrs. Robert H. Walker and Mrs. 
John L. Whitehurst. 


Reservations are being received by Mrs. 
Thomas J. 8S. Waxter, a former president 
of the Junior League. Covers will be laid 
for about 1,000 guests. It is most im- 
portant that reservations accompanied by 


check, $1.50 per cover, should be made at 


once, 


Guests of honor will include Mayor 
Howard W. J ackson, Dr. David E. Weg- 
lein, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in Baltimore; Grace Morrison Poole, 


president of the General Federation of 


Women’s Clubs; Florence Bayard Hilles, 
chairman of the National Woman’s Party; 
President-Emeritus M. Carey Thomas, of 
Bryn Mawr College, and others prominent 


in women’s affairs throughout the coun- 


try. 

Harriet Zell Colston will sing and there 
will be orchestral music. Arrangements 
for the speakers are being made by Lavinia 
Engle, director of the League of Women 
Voters, and Mrs. Gideon N. Stieff, of the 
Woman’s Club of Roland Park. 


Following the dinner, a pageant depict- 
ing the outstanding figures in the Femi- 
nist movement since the days of Mistress 
Margaret Brent will be presented, with 
Mrs. Carroll F. Merriam playing the res 
of Susan B. Anthony. 


The part of Mistress Margaret Brent 


will be played by her great-niece, Hallie 
Carrington Brent, debutante daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Duncan K. Brent, of Rux- 


ton, Md. 


Mrs. L. Emmet Holt will portray 
Abigail Adams, Mrs. Aubrey E. King will 
represent her great-aunt, Emma Willard, 
and Dr. Elinor Pancoast, of Goucher Col- 
lege, will play the part of Mary Lyons. 
Dr. Buford Johnson, of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, will appear as Lucretia 
Mott and Louise Natali Graham, former 
opera singer and now president of the 
Baltimore County Branch of the Wom- 
an’s Party, will fill the role of onametns 
Cady Stanton. 

James McLaughlin, of the ‘Vagabond 
Players, will impersonate Judge Hunt in 
the trial scene, which will be directed by 
John Phelps, a descendant of the Willard 
family. Mary Lee Poe, Margaret Jenifer, 
Priscilla Towers, and Kitty Wirt Walker 
will play the parts of contemporaries of — 


Miss Anthony in the trial scene. 


Mrs. Findley French, a well known 
Vagabond Player, will be the narrator. 
Esther Wight and Cary Mason, Junior 
League members, will “picket” the stage 
at either side, bearing purple, white and 
gold banners. Members of the Junior 
League will act as ushers. 

The committee in charge of the pageant 
includes Mrs. Robert -H.- Walker; “Mrs. 
Felix Sullivan, Jr., and Mrs. Brodnax 
Cameron. | 


Under the Purple, White and Gold 


LICE PAUL returned to America 
A last Tuesday after an absence of 

almost two years, and it was a 
tragic mission that brought her home. 
When the S. S. Samaria docked and Miss 
Paul came ashore, she was met on the 
pier by old friends, Florence Bayard 
Hilles, Doris Stevens, Jane Norman 
Smith. Mrs. John J. White and others, 


who felt with her the general grief, shared 


by women throughout the world, in the 
death of Mrs. Belmont. Miss Paul and the 
deputation that received her were taken 
at once to the Alva Belmont Memorial 
Headquarters, in the Grand Central 


Building at 2.30 Park Avenue, New York — 


City, where in colaboration with Mrs. Bel- 
mont’s family arrangements are being 
made for the final ceremonies. Florence 
Bayard Hilles, chairman of the National 
Council of the National Woman’s Party, 
and Iris Calderhead Walker, have been in 
constant attendance at the Memorial 
Headquarters throughout the week direct- 
ing arrangements for the obsequies. From 


the 8. S. Berengaria the casket bearing 


Mrs. Belmont’s body was taken to the 
chapel of the Resurrection where it has 
since lain in state to Mrs. Belmont’s rela- 


tives, intimate friends and the members 
of the National Woman’s Party. Through 
the long hours, members of the Woman’s 
Party, holding aloft the purple, white 
and gold banners, that Mrs. Belmont 
loved, have guarded and now guard the 
bier. It is a watch of love, of devotion 
to an immortal principle, of dedication 
to the noble glory of womanhood, which 
cannot die so long as the race continues. 
The sentinels on duty relieve one another 
as the hours pass and meanwhile at the 
Memorial Headquarters devoted women, 
true to the precepts of their dead leader, 
are in action. Marie Moore Forrest has 
come on from Washington to assist in the 
arrangements. It was she who directed 
the many pageants, in Washington and 
elsewhere, that brought the woman move- 


ment, warm and living, within the scope 


of the American mind while the Nine- 
teenth Amendment was in the making. 
But where before all was joy, now the 
supreme motif is tragedy. 

On Sunday, February 12, at two o’clock, 
in St. Thomas’ Church, at Fifth Avenue 
and 53rd Street, New York City, the final 
services will be held. Burial will follow 
immediately, at Woodlawn Cemetery. 


Members of the National Woman’s Party, 
with purple, white and gold banners will 
escort the casket to the grave. 

Florence Bayard Hilles, Alice Paul and 
all former chairmen of the National Coun- 
cil of the Woman’s Party will be honorary 
pallbearers together with other women 
distinguished for professional or humani- 
tarian services, Through the courtesy of 
Mrs. Belmont’s family all members of the 
Woman’s Party will be permitted to at- 


_ tend the funeral services. As it will be 


necessary to arrange in advance for motor 
cars from the church to the cemetery it is 
most important that members of the 
Woman’s Party who find it possible to 
attend the services should notify Iris 
Calderhead Walker, Alva Belmont Me- 
morial. Headquarters, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York City, of their intention to be 
present not later than Saturday night, 
February 11. (Telephone, Murray Hill 
2-4728.) Florence Bayard Hilles in issui- 
ing the call to the services says: “We 
ask you to come in order that once more, 
gathered together for this tribute to our 
comrade, we may dedicate ourselves anew 
to this work, which is immortal.” 
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Rights 


Government Workers Hold Mass eeting 


erase Section 213 from the Econ- 

omy Act, and to relieve marriage 
of the stigma of serving as one of the 
causes of unemployment, marked the mass 
meeting held by the Government Work- 
ers’ Council of the National Woman’s 
Party on Sunday, February 5, at the 
Masonic Auditorium, Washington, D. C., 
from beginning to end. 


The throngs that attended the meeting 


A N unwavering determination to 


_ gave proof of the fact that the women of 


the United States are up in arms against 
this unjust measure. They will not rest, 
nor will they give their representatives in 
Congress rest, until Section 213 has been 
repealed. 


Edwina Austin Avery, chairman of the 
Council, presided over the meeting and 
introduced the speakers. 


“The Government Workers’ Council of 
the National Woman’s Party consistently 
opposed the enactment of the legislation 
embodied in Section 213 of the Economy 


Act of last year and since its enactment has 


urged its repeal,” said Mrs. Avery. “This 
section provides that in case of dismissals 
from the Government service those em- 
ployes who are married to other Govern- 


ment employes shall be dismissed ahead 


of all others. This dismissal disregards 
their efficiency and ability to perform the 


various kinds of work on which they are 


engaged. The section provides further 
that in all future employment preference 


shall be given to persons other than those 


who are married to Government employes. 


“There are many reasons, economic and 


social, why the Council has felt that this 
particular legislation is unsound. The 
principal ones, however, are that it places 
a heavy penalty on married persons in 
Government employ and will operate to 
prevent marriage between employes in 
the future. This is bad public policy, as 
it has always been the duty of the State 
to foster marriage and home building in 
order that our economic structure may 


be preserved.” 


William N. Doak, Secretary of Labor, 
who had been scheduled to speak, was 


unable to be present on account of ill- 


ness, so Mrs. Avery read the following 
telegram which was delivered as the meet- 
ing convened: 

“Keenly regret that illness prevents my 
attending your meeting to discuss wom- 
en’s right to paid employment. As one 
of the early advocates of woman suffrage 
I should have liked the opportunity to 
assist in this further step upward. Those 
who would bar women from paid employ- 


- ment would find, should they succeed in 


their aim, a world far less desirable as a 
place in which to live. Every American 
man or woman should have an equal op- 
portunity to carve a career in whatever 


line of endeavor he or she is best fitted to 
follow. The world’s work should be done 
by those best fitted to do it, regardless of 


.gex or other extraneous consideration.” 


Eleanor Patterson, editor of the Wash- 


ington Herald, was the first speaker : 


“I wanted to come down here this after- 
noon and just say what was in my own 
mind,” said Mrs. Patterson. “I am not 
representing the Washington Herald and 
I am not a member of the National Wom- 
an’s Party, nor will you find me at the 
clubs very much. I am not affiliated with 
any group of any particular kind except 
the newspaper people. Hundreds of let- 
ters have come into the office about this 
subject you are discussing this afternoon 
and I have personally talked with a great 
many people on both sides of the question. 
I am speaking just for myself today, un- 
biased by newspapers or organizations or 
groups or individuals. It is just my own 
opinion. I am still convinced that the 
marriage clause is a stupid, unfair, and 
unnecessary clause and should be stricken 
from the Economy Bill.” | 

Representative Louis Ludlow of Indi- 
ana, sponsor of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment in the House of Representatives fol- 
lowed Mrs. Patterson. He said: 

“When I put on the spectacles of his- 
tory and look back through the centuries 
to the.dark ages and behold the woman 
of those times without any song in her 
heart, doomed to endless toil without 
recompense and without any rights except 
to be a slave to her liege lord and to bear 
his children, and when I trace her slow 
and painful progress to the point where 
she begins to be recognized in statutes 


_ and constitutions as something more than 


a human chattel, I can not fail to be im- 
pressed that God in His justice and wis- 
dom is leading her on to complete emanci- 
pation. I pledge the Party here and now 
that if it is its wish I will reintroduce the 
Equal Rights Amendment in the next Con- 
gress, and that I will sincerely speak for 

Mrs. Avery expressed the gratitude that 
all members of the Woman’s Party feel to 
Mr. Ludlow for his championship of Equal 
Rights and then called on Jessie Dell 
member of the Woman’s Party and United 
States Civil Service Commissioner. 

Miss Dell recalled the recent victory for 
women in connection with her depart- 
ment and then said: 

“Section 213 of the Economy Act calls 
for the dismissal of married persons in 
cases where both husband and wife hap- 
pen to be employed. Then to add a still 
further penalty on one of the most sacred 
institutions of our civilization, marriage, 
the section makes it practically impos- 
sible for the appointment or reinstate- 
ment of any married person whose spouse 
is already employed in the Government 


service. In these days many sins are 
committed in the name of economy, but I 
think perhaps the greatest sin is this slap 
at the foundation of the home. I have 
sought for the reasons behind Section 213 
but have been unable to find any that will © 
stand searching inquiry.” | 

Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, President of the 
District of Columbia Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, and until January 1, Chair- 
man of the National Woman’s Party, was 
next introduced. The large audience 
burst into prolonged applause at her ap- 
pearance, for Mrs. Wiley is greatly be- 
loved by the members of the Woman’s 
Party and by the residents of Washington. 

“People assume,” declared Mrs. Wiley, 
“because a woman is married that her 
husband is able to support her. Investi- 
gation shows that married women work 
for the same reasons as married men— 
economic necessity and soul necessity. 
Perhaps each partner has dependents and 


_ two salaries are needed, for old folks are 


children. Why encourage girls to go to 


college and acquire a profession if as soon 


as they seek the companionship of mar- 
riage they are compelled to abstain from 
utilizing the knowledge they have striven 
so hard to acquire? It becomes increas- 
ingly necessary that the principle of 
equality be written into the Federal con- 


stitution.” 


Maud Younger, ‘Congressional Chair- 
man of the Woman’s Party, brought the 
meeting to a close: 

“With the passage of the Suffrage 
Amendment the National Woman’s Party 
realized that it had removed only one of 
the discriminations against women and 
that the discriminations which remain 
touch women far more vitally when they 
challenge their right to work,” she said. 
“Our aim is to remove all discriminations 
against women until women under the 
law have Equal Rights with men. In the 
past 12 years we have come before Con- 
gress many times in an effort to equalize 
these laws that discriminate against 
women and one of the things upon which 
we are now concentrating our efforts is 
woman’s right to earn her living. When 
women got suffrage they thought they had 
won, but they have found recently that 
a power greater than political power— 
an economic power—has been against 
them. While the old laws are slowly going 
there is a new type of legislation spring- 
ing up all over the country of the kind 
which handicaps a woman in her efforts 
to earn a living. The same reason is given 
for these laws today that were given for 
protecting women under the old English 
common law. They say they are for the 
protection of women. When certain pro- 
tective labor laws were about to be passed 
in Massachusetts we asked that the word 
“women” be changed to “persons” and 
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were told that it could not be done as 
it was worded that way at the request 
of the manufacturers, yet these laws are 
said to be passed in the interests of 
women. The Woman’s Party takes no 
stand as to what is being done to improve 
working conditions except ‘to say that 
whatever is done shall apply to men and 
women alike—that women shall not be 
linked with children but with adults— 
with those with whom they must compete 
' for a living. During the past five years 
we have seen attacks upon women’s right 

work. In Philadelphia the Director of 
Public Safety said that beginning Septem- 
ber 1st all married women would be dis- 
charged. We made a protest but did not 
succeed. Next we saw that in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, the Federation of Labor 
passed a regulation that all married 
women should be dismissed. Then the 
textile workers discharged all women and 
children from night work. They said this 
was for the benefit of the women and chil- 
dren. A little later we discovered from 
a manufacturer that it was for the bene- 
fit of the manufacturers. After that came 
the Pasadena newspapers with a story 
headed “Mates May Steal Jobs,” referring 


to a recommendation of the City Council 
that if any woman was working and her 
husband was unemployed he could take 
her job away from her. There have been 


many laws in California against the em- 


ployment of women. Twenty-five thousand 
letters have been received opposed to this 
kind of legislation. The old idea that 
women are physically not adapted to do 
work of the same kind as that which men 
are doing has been disproved by the feats 
women are performing at the present day 
when we find them climbing mountains, 
oe across oceans, and swimming the 
Kinglish Channel. 

“Section 213 of the Economy Bill is the 
greatest blow of all because it came from 
the National Capital, which is supposed 
to set an example. It is the only section 


of the Economy Act which passed the 


House without a dissenting vote. Efforts 
for its repeal will be unceasing. Congress 
meant it to apply only to women and they 
were most surprised when they returned 
to Washington to be faced by over fifty 
men from the Navy Yard who had been 
discharged because of this act. Secretary 
Doak is the only Cabinet member to come 
out in favor of the repeal of this section. 
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If it is repealed the next Congress may 
write in something worse. Our only hope 
is in the Equal Rights Amendment.” 
_At the conclusion of Miss Younger’s 
address a member of the audience arose 
and offered the following resolution which 
was unanimously passed: 

Wuernas, in these times of economic 
stress, many artificial handicaps have 
been placed on working women thus 
intensifying their difficulty in securing or 
retaining employment; now, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, On this, the fifth day of Feb- 
ruary, 1933, by this mass meeting of the 
Government Workers’ Council of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, that women be 


free to obtain and retain employment on 


the same basis as men; be it further 
Resolved, That this meeting go on 
record in favor of the repeal of Section 
213 of the Economy Act; and be it further 
Resolved, That this meeting advocate 
the early passage of the proposed Equal 
Rights Amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution, reading: “Men and Women shall 
have Equal Rights throughout the United 


States and every place subject to its juris- 
diction.” 


Maryland Women Demand Jury Service 


F numbers and conviction can wrest 

jury service for women from the Gen- 

eral Assembly of Maryland, the battle 
is already won, for the delegations that 
attended the hearing on the Woman Juror 
bill before the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee in the State House, Annapolis, Md., 
on February 8, presented proof positive 
on both these points. Led by Mrs. John 
L. Whitehurst, former president, and now 
legislative chairman of the Maryland 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, rep- 
resentatives of all the more important or- 
ganizations of women in the State assem- 
bled at the hearing, and with ardor and 
dignity presented their demand to the 
committee-men. It was a memorable occa- 
sion. The conviction with which the 
women spoke, the zeal with which they 
demanded the right to fulfill their obliga- 
tions as citizens, would have warmed the 
hearts of the pioneers. Modern women 
were making good and the obstinate 


solons who regard Justice merely as a 


convenient epithet in campaign speeches, 
for a moment felt the breath of the im- 
mortal goddess stir the stale air of the 
legislative hall. | 

This bill, known as House Bill No. 10, 
is sponsored jointly by the Maryland 
Branch of the National Woman’s Party 
and by the Maryland Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, an organization composed of 
18,000 women. 

A large number of women’s organiza- 
tions not affiliated with the Federation 
are also working for the passage of the 


By Mildred Kahler Geare 


bill and attended the hearing. Hon. Mar- 
vin Farrington, member of the House of 
Delegates and a member of the Judiciary 
Committee, from Montgomery County, 
introduced the bill. 

Helen Elizabeth Brown, attorney, for- 
mer president of the Women’s Bar Asso- 


ciation and of the Business and Profes- 


sional Women’s Council of the Maryland 


Branch, was the first to speak on the bill. | 


Mrs. Whitehurst presided and told of the 
interest and enthusiasm displayed by 
women of the Federation in all parts of 
the State in jury service for women. 

Mrs. Rudolph 8. Allen of College Park, 
president of the Federation, headed a 
large delegation of women from her 
county and made a strong appeal. Among 


the other speakers were Mrs. Frank 


Phillips, president of the Democratic 
Women’s Club; Lula E. Powell, president 
of the Maryland Federation of Repub- 
lican Women; Marie W. Presstman, at- 
torney and chairman of legislation of the 
National Woman’s Party; Mrs. Emil 
Crockin, president of the Baltimore 
League of Women Voters, and Mrs. G. 
Abram Moss of Annapolis, of the Anne 
Arundel County League of Women Voters. 

Mrs. J. Enos Ray of Chillum, president 
of the Prince George’s County Federation, 
headed a large delegation from her county. 
Mrs. James B. Noble of Cambridge, 


_ vice-president of the Eastern Shore Dis- 


trict Federation, and Mrs. Alfonso Boley 


of Royal Oak, former president of the 
District Federation, headed delegations 
from the Eastern Shore. Mrs. Edward 
W. Koch of Silver Spring, chairman of 
legislation of the Montgomery County 
Federation, attended with representatives 
from her county. 

Mrs. J. Edward Stier, president of the 
Housewives’ Alliance, Inc., with a delega- 
tion from her organization left Baltimore 
at 9.30 A. M. on a special bus from Park 
Avenue and Centre Street, to do lobby 


_ work on the bill before the hearing. Mrs. 


Edward T, Stevens was in charge of ar- 
rangements. 

Among the women’s organizations in 
addition to the Woman’s Party and the 


Federation which have indorsed the Wom- 


an Juror Bill and are working for its 
passage are: The Maryland League of 


Women Voters, of which Mrs. Charles 


Ellicott is president; the Baltimore 
League of Women Voters, Mrs. Emil 
Crockin, president; the Democratic Wom- 
en’s Club, Mrs. Frank Phillips, president ; 
the Maryland Federation of Republican 


- Women, Mrs. Lula E, Powell, president ; 


American Homemakers’ Association, Mrs. 
Franklin W. Fitchey, national president ; 
the Housewives’ Alliance, Mrs. J. Edward 
Stier, president; the Woman’s City Club, 
Mrs. 8S. Johnson Poe, president; the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Council, 
Miss Ida I. Kloze, attorney, president; 
the Women’s Progressive League, Mrs. 
William N. Purdy, president; and the 
Progressive Woman’s Club. 
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Obligation Citizenship 


appealing to you this afternoon to 

set aside all prejudices you may 

have against having women serve on 

juries, and to join wholeheartedly with 

the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 

the National Woman’s Party and the 

League of Women Voters in support of 

the women-on-juries bill which has been 
introduced at Annapolis. 

The fact that the federated clubwomen 


U NSEEN friends of the radio, I am 


of Maryland are sponsoring this bill is 


itself the most splendid kind of endorse- 
ment. In the very highest sense and 
without fear of contradiction, I can say 
that our clubwomen are among the most 
progressive, altruistic and public-spirited 
elements in our American civilization. 
Our own Maryland Federation is made up 


of 110 separate clubs, scattered all over 


the State, some in very thinly-settled vil- 
lages, others in towns and cities, but all 
keenly alive to the problems that affect 
our public welfare. Look what they have 
done in Baltimore alone in supervising 
and improving our schools, in the matter 
of providing playgrounds and other 
recreational facilities for our growing 
boys and girls, in the safeguards they 
have insisted should be thrown about the 
distribution of milk, in arousing the com- 


| munity toa realization of the necessity 


for women ‘police, in the passage of a 
smoke ordinance. The list of their good 
deeds is so long that we can’t begin to 
mention them all. Suffice it to say that 
when our 18,000 clubwomen go down to 
Annapolis and petition our legislators to 
give them the right to serve on juries, it 
should hardly be necessary to argue any 


further the merits of this measure. The 


fact speaks most eloquently for itself. 

I should also like to say a few words 
at the outset to those of my listeners-in 
who are mothers. Some of you, while 
willing perhaps to concede the abstract 
justice involved in having women as well 
as men represented in the jury-box, may 
still be anxious because of your feeling 
that jury service may entail some neglect 
of your home and children. You can dis- 
miss that fear from your minds at once. 
The membership of the women’s clubs is 
composed largely of mothers and, if there 
is one principle for which they have stood 
as firmly as the rock of Gibraltar, it is 
that of the preservation of the American 
home. Furthermore, if this bill passes, 
no woman need serve as a juror who does 
not wish to serve. She need not even 
give reasons for her unwillingness. The 
matter is entirely optional. 

Perhaps you will think it strange, but 
this question of women serving on juries 
always brings to my mind King Louis 
XIV of France. It was he, so we learned 


from our schools histories, who made the 


By Emilie A. Doetsch 
Radio Address Delivered by Miss Doetsch 
Over Station WFBR, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, on Friday, February 10, as Part of 
the Program of the Maryland Branch of 
the National Woman's Party in the Cam- 


paign for Women on Juries. 


proud boast: “I am the State!” That 
attitude seemed rather amusing in our 
school days but, with a little reflection, 
I think we will find that the words have 
a deeper meaning that that egotistical 
monarch realized. You will remember 
that his successor, Louis XV, is reported 
to have once told his ministers “After me 
the deluge!” and that poor Louis XVI 
and Marie Antoinette, young, bewildered, 
not so much sinning as being sinned 
against, reaped the whirlwind which their 


predecessors had sown; for there is no 


question that the French Revolution was 


the climax of events that had their be- 
_ ginning in the reign of Louis XIV. 


T the first reading of the words of that 
arrogant king we feel like blaming 

him entirely for the dilemma in which he 
left his country when his successor mount- 
ed the throne. But Louis was not alto- 
gether to blame. It is a proud and praise- 
worthy thing for an individual to identify 
himself with the State, that is, with his 


own government. The French king’s mis- 


take was that he felt he was the whole 
State; in his estimation, his subjects were 
entirely out of the picture. But the people 
were also at fault. If they had asserted 
themselves and insisted on their rights, 
as did the English when they demanded 
their charter of liberities—Magna Charta 
—at Runnymede; if each Frenchman had 
shared with his monarch the conscious- 
ness and conviction expressed in Louis’ 
boast, “I am the State,” the course of 
French history would have been very dif- 
ferent. The poor old State would prob- 
ably not have rolled rapidly down hill and 
Marie Antoinette would not have for- 
feited her head on the guillotine. 

But you are, no doubt, wondering what 
possible connection there can be between 
Louis XIV of France and jury service for 
women. My contention is this. That 
when all Americans of twenty-one years 
and over, women as well as men, and of 
whatever race or creed, arrive at the con- 
viction that they are, each and everyone of 
them, the State, and that without citizens 
the State is non-existent, then and not till 
then can we have the kind of government 
that will most nearly satisfy our needs 
and hopes—a government of, for and by 
the people. 

Since the passage of the Nineteenth 


Amendment, women have regarded them- 


selves as citizens. They are not yet, as 


Equal Rights 


a matter of fact, fully emancipated. We 
are as yet only partly identified with the 
government or State. Voting is a valuable 
prerogative of citizenship. But there 
are three departments of government — 
legislative, administrative and judicial. 
Through the ballot, women have a share 
in choosing legislators, administrators 
and judges, but because an overwhelming 
number of decisions in our courts are 
made not by judges, but by jurors, and 
because women are excluded from jury 
service in twenty-seven States, including 


Maryland, women are denied their proper 


share as citizens in the conduct of the 
judicial end of our government, Justice, 
in twenty-seven States today, including 
Maryland, is man-made. 

And since it is man-made, bias may 
easily creep in. Society is composed not 
of men exclusively, or of women exclu- 
sively. Public opinion is not the opinion 
of men, or of women, but a cross-section 
of both. In matters of general public 
welfare—questions affecting the schools, 


_ public health, zoning regulations, sewage 


disposal, adequate water supply—the feel- 
ing in general is that women have the 
same right to hold and express their opin- 
ions as men. It is only when it comes to 
the administration of justice, the most 
valuable perhaps of all rights, the right 
corresponding to the obligation imposed 
in the greatest of all commandments, the 
Golden Rule—the right to expect of others 
the same fair treatment those others 
would wish to have meted out to them- 
selves in a similar dilemma —that the 
judgment of women is considered of no 
account. 


EN and Women are the State. It is 

not sO many years ago, before we 

had the vote, that the State or government 
was not really ours, in the sense that we 
helped to make it. We women had to obey 
laws we had not the slightest influence in 
making. Public officials—presidents, gov- 
ernors, senators and others—were elected 
over us, but not by us. When we went 
down to Annapolis or over to Washing- 
ton, we had a very definite feeling that 
we were standing not on home, but on 
foreign ground. It’s very similar to the 
feeling you have when you take a sight- 
seeing tour in a foreign capital. The 
buildings, boulevards, statuary and other 
works of art excite your wonder and 
admiration, but deep within you there is 
always the thought of a beauty that is 
foreign and strange. You are standing 
on alien ground looking at alien treasures. 
That is the way we used to feel at 
Annapolis. Even before the Legislature 
convened, the papers made it very clear 
that law-making wds a man’s business. 
For days before the opening days of the 
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session, the papers were filled not only 
with forecastings and forebodings as to 
the fate of bills that were to be intro- 
duced, but also with so-called human in- 
terest stories, side-lights and cartoons 
bearing lightly, or savagely, as the case 
happened to be, on the law-makers them- 
selves. The cartoons, more than anything 
else, made you feel “out of it.”” Sometimes 
the most picturesque characters in the 
State House were drawn in processions 
that ran across the page, usually with a 
Democratic donkey in the vanguard—but 
in column upon column of news and pic- 
tures women were conspicuous only by 
their absence. . 


The women, of course, made their pil- 
grimages. In retrospective imagination I 
can see long lines of them marching along 
the street leading from the railroad sta- 
tion and up the high steps leading to the 
door of the State House. Inside and out 
of the State Capitol, they kept close to- 
gether, as bands of tourists keep together 
in London, Paris and Berlin. Their own 
State capitol impressed them with a sense 
of foreign-ness. It was hard to shake off 


the ridiculous feeling that since men had 


pre-empted this public building, the build- 
ing belonged to them. It took great cour- 
age and resolution, for abuse and ridi- 
cule are not easy to bear, for women to 
reverse their own attitude, not only to 
the point of convincing themselves that 
they had aright to share with men in the 
government, but also that they should re- 
gard themselves, as cO-owners with men, 
of the visible property of the government. 
Gradually, the consciousness grew among 
the suffragists that it was their State 
House as well as the men’s. 


ERE is the thought I should like to 

bring home to you in urging the serv- 
ice of women with men on juries. As citi- 
zens, men or women, we should impress 
upon ourselves more and more the we, 
as individuals and collectively, are the 
State and that all the State’s possessions 
and all its functions and activities are 
likewise owrs. We should cultivate the 
feeling that our schools, parks, streets, 
public buildings and museums belong to us. 


They are yours. Why be overcome with 
awe or timidity when you enter the City 
Hall or Court House? It’s yours. The 
court rooms, the beautiful frescoes, the 
marble corridors, the clerks, the judges 
on the bench and the jurors in their 
swivel chairs, the whole system of ex- 
pounding, interpreting and executing the 
law so that justice may be done is all 
yours. It’s also your right when you 
come into court that you shall be justly 
dealt with and that in the disagreement 
you have had with your neighbor the issue 
shall be tried with fairness to you, and 
also to your neighbor. 


In other words, these things are yours 


from two points of view—the individual 
and collective. But your ownership is 
not, exclusive. That was the mistake 
made by Louis XIV. It is the ownership 
involved in being a citizen, that is, a full- 
grown responsible member of a State. At 
the same time, it is an ownership not in- 
tended for your own benefit alone, but 
also for others. You are an owner on 
your own account, but also a trustee for 
others. And those who are trustees, who 
hold ‘property given to them in trust, are 
expected to handle it with greater care 
and conscience than if it were their own. 

Now there are trustees with minor re- 
sponsibilities and trustees with greater 
ones. The more capable a man or woman 
is and the greater the privileges he or 
she enjoys, whether of money, education 
or station, the more you expect of that 
person from the standpoint of achieve- 
ment. On that basis, the women, before 
the passage of the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment, could be likened to the one-talent 
servant in the parable. From people so 
poorly endowed with political power one 


could expect only one-talent achievements. 


But we are no longer in that class. When 
it comes to choosing our public servants, 
our votes are as good as any man’s. This 
is, of course, a matter to us of great satis- 
faction and of genuine patriotic pride. 
Nevertheless, voting is not a complete ful- 
fillment of citizenship. In fact, jury duty 
and citizenship have been virtually synony- 
mous from the time that juries came into 
existence. And therefore, if we wish to 
be genuine citizens, we must accept the 
duties and responsibilities of citizenship 
as well as the honors and privileges. 


OMEN, equally with men, are sub- 


ject to the mandates of the courts. 


They appear in court as plaintiffs, defend- 
ants and witnesses. But they have not the 
corresponding right, except as lawyers 
and judges—and there are very few women 
judges and comparatively few women law- 
yers—to influence the proceedings in any 
way. There are many controversies, as 
we all know, between men and women in 
which there is a man’s and a woman’s 
point of view. There are cases involving 


women where the evidence brings to light 


facts that are unpleasant, sometimes re- 
volting, but the woman is compelled to 
testify and to submit to examination not 
only before a judge and jury composed of 
men, but in many cases also before a court 
room crowded with hangers-on whose only 
reason for being there is to satisfy a pru- 
rient curiosity. Usually, in cases involv- 
ing crimes against women, the chief wit- 
ness is a young woman. Would it not be 
far less distressing to everyone in such a 
case if a few good mothers sat with the 
men on the jury? Would not those who 
make a practice of attending criminal 
court sessions when a particularly lurid 
case is to be tried be abashed by the pres- 


15 


ence of a few fine women in the jury box? 
Can there be any doubt that the atmos- 
phere of the polls has improved since 
women became enfranchised ? 

Some of you who are listening in may 
remember that a number of years ago a 
group of outstanding women in this city 
felt so outraged because of the ordeal to 


which women were sometimes subjected 


in our Criminal Courts that they appealed 
to the judges of the Supreme Bench for 
permission to have a woman court attaché 
installed who could sit with the woman 
litigant or witness and give her what 
moral support and comfort could be 
gained from the mere nearness of another 
woman. In other words, before even these 
women had considered the possibility of 
women serving on juries, this group of 
representative Baltimore women recog- 
nized the fact that it was unseemly, to 
express it mildly, that a girl should have 
to face a barrage of masculine eyes and 
masculine questions on subjects usually 
taboo between men and women without 
the restraining influence that would be 
exerted even by one dignified woman court 
attendant. 

There are people, men as well as women, 
who say they have enough to do and would 
prefer to keep away from unpleasant 


things such as jury service. We should 


like to ask those who have this attitude 
one question—whether it would make any 
difference to them if the woman litigant 
or witness in a sensational case were the 
objector’s daughter, sister, niece or other 
woman relative? For in these days of 
automobiles and airplanes, of easy mar- 
riage and quick divorce, of the freedom 
with which young people of all classes 
order their lives, it could be your daugh- 
ter, or your sister, as well as anyone else’s. 


“HERE is still to be considered what 

effect the functioning of women as 
jurors would have upon the women them- 
selves. Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley and two 
other women who had served on juries in 
Washington and who recently told of their 
experiences at a meeting of the National 


_ Woman’s Party testified that jury service 


had been one of the most broadening ex- 
periences of their lives. The vicissitudes 
of modern life, its trials, temptations and 
tragedies, the fact that the seeds of crime 
take root in a human soul in many in- 
stances because the soil has been prepared 
by grinding poverty, or, worse still, 
through inherited bad tendencies or an 
unwholesome environment, these are the 
kind of thing that are brought home to 
you as you watch the drama of life on the 
screen of the Criminal Court. I think 
you will all agree that a doctor cannot 
help his patient unless he knows some- 
thing about his patient. In the same way 
women, mothers, can do little to help the 
young people of today unless they know 
something of the temptations these young 
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people have to face. And please bear in 
mind that today, more than ever in the 
world’s history, no one liveth to himself 


alone. The temptations that face one in- 


dividual more or less face all, The condi- 
tions that menace the boy or girl next 


door, or in the next block, or ward, or © 


town or city menace your child as well. 
How can you do your full duty as a re- 
sponsible member of society in trying to 
solve its problems if you have no concep- 
tion, or very little, of what those problems 


are? 


Fortunately, it isn’t only crime that our 
courts are concerned with. The proceed- 
ings in our civil courts are also absorbing 
and enlightening and the drama in a 
hotly-contested suit with valuable prop- 
erty rights at stake can be as thrilling 
as any case in the criminal courts. As 


rs. Otiver H. 
P, 
who was president 
of the National 
Woman’s Party at 
the time of her 
death, was a states- 
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man. She was president of the National | 


Woman’s Party when they wrote an 


amendment into the Constitution of the 


United States, granting to women the 
right to vote. She was president of the 
National Woman’s Party when they 
formulated the policy of writing another 
amendment into the Constitution — now 
on the eve of accomplishment—the Equal 
Rights Amendment —to make men and 
women equal before the law. : 

No sooner was suffrage won than Mrs. 
Belmont, retaining the presidency of the 
National Woman’s Party, sponsored its 
policy to use the political freedom of 
American women to advance the freedom 
of the women of the world. 

She maintained, at various times, head- 
quarters in the political centers of the 
world: Paris; Havana, during the sixth 
Pan-American Conference; at The Hague, 
during the first International Codification 
of Law Conference, and of late years at 
Geneva, in order to safeugard the rights 
already won for women and to see to it 
that no international code of law would 
be projected on a basis of inequality for 
women. 

To insure the permanent advance of 
women, she made a deed of gift of per- 
manent headquarters for the National 
Woman’s Party and from these headquar- 
terg—Alva Belmont House in Washing- 


ton—national and international work to © 


free women continues. From here at 


great expense a corps of women lawyers 


made research of all the laws of the forty- 
eight States discriminating against wom- 
en, and from here these discriminations 
will be wiped out forever by the passage 
of the Equal Rights Amendment. 


jurors in these courts you can, in a com- 
paratively short time, learn something 
about business practices, about contracts, 
property rights, financial and commercial 
transactions, about wills, taxes and a 
thousand other things that directly con- 
cern your own status and well-being in 
the community. It is because women, 
generally speaking, do not know much 
about these things that the insurance 
companies are quoted as saying that in 
most instances a widow has nothing left 
of her husband’s insurance in a year, or 
at the most two years, after his death. 
And now that I have given you my 
arguments in favor of jury service for 
women, let me say that I don’t think it 
ought to be necessary to argue the point 
at all. Our case was won before it was 
ever begun. In twenty-two jurisdictions, 


Press Comment 


She never hesitated to use her dynamic 
pen when a crisis demanded drastic 
words. One Senator will remember this 
Pythian dart: “I shall consider you false 
to our interests (i. e., Federal Suffrage 
Amendment) and shall not hesitate to 
make the fact known in important 
places.” 


The present Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee will remember her meteoric 
flash across the hitherto man-made foreign 


Senator Hiram Johnson—the last public 
act of her career—asking that a reserva- 
tion be attached to the World Court, in- 
suring a basis of equality in the law be- 
tween men and women. 


It is fitting to quote from one of her 
stirring editorials: 
of women to free women, the most exalted 
task the world has ever set and the 
achievement will glorify forever the’ sis- 
terhood of a new era which heralds a 


complete unity of the women of the 
future. 


“T would erGlcaie you that whenever 


a group of men have won their political 


freedom, they have not hesitated to reach 


out and help other groups of men win | 


theirs.” 


.1 would have the American public at 


statesmanship of this woman, her superb 
courage, her intellectual honesty, her deep 
and abiding passion for justice. This is 
not “the time, in the face of that great 
mystery of life, the passing of a soul, to 
frivolously chat about the gold goblets of 
a dinner party, or the visiting cards of 
the mauve decade. Mrs. Belmont will be 
known wherever the story of woman’s 
freedom will be read. 


We salute you, Comrade, Valiant-for- 
Truth, who, like the pilgrim laying down 
his sword, said, “Let a man have one of 
these blades, with a hand to wield it and 
skill to use it.” 


February 3, 1933. 


policy of our.Government in her cable to 


“Tt is in the power 


Baltimore N ews, 


Equal Rights 


including our next-door neighbors, Penn- 
sylvania and the District of Columbia, 
women are today serving on juries. And 
most acceptably! 

I hope that all of you who have been 


listening in during the last fifteen minutes 


will do what you can to influence the 
men and women who represent you at 
Annapolis to support this measure. Write 
to them, talk to them. Ask your friends to 
do likewise. The women-on-juries bill is 
one of the most important pieces of legis- 
lation introduced at this session; I have 


no hesitation in saying that it is the most 


important. For those who help to make 
possible the service of women on juries in 
this State it will be a wonderful thing in 
years to come to feel that they have taken 
part in a movement which means so much 
for human progress. 


Time Works 


IGHTEEN or 
Changes 


more organiza- 
tions composed of 
Baltimore women 
are preparing to 
pay a joint tribute’ 
to the memory of 
Susan B. Anthony, pioneer promoter of 
woman’s rights, anti-slavery worker and 
joint worker with Lucretia Mott, Emma 
Willard and others in the early days of 
the Feminist agitation in this country. 
It was in Baltimore that this famous 
woman made her last public appearance. 
She attended a suffrage convention held 
here in 1906 and was the guest of the late 
Miss Mary Garrett during her stay in the 
city. One month later death ended her 
long and laborious efforts to emancipate 


Baltimore, Md., 


_ her sex from what she regarded as a state 


this time pay due homage to the masterly - 


of semi-slavery. 


Baltimore was not sympathetic toiavie 
Miss Anthony’s aims in the early years of 
her propaganda, but she lived long e 
to find herself a welcome guest here, a 
though her passing off the stage pr 
before the final triumph of the suffrage 
cause arrived. Now, however, her mem- 


ory is honored by Baltimore women as 


fully as in cities further north. 


- Great preparations are being made by 
the local women’s organizations for the 
coming tribute to Susan B. Anthony’s 
memory. One of its features will be a 
pageant in which several of her most 
noted co-workers, as well as herself, will 
be impersonated by prominent Baltimore 
women, the ancestresses of whom, per- 
haps, regarded her as a target for ridicule 
rather than for admiration. 
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